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This is Melissa Cahoon interviewing Vera Uberti at her home in Williamstown. I'm from Drury 
High Sehool and I'm working with the Shifting Gears, the ehanging meaning of work in 
Massaehusetts program. The date is May I Ith, 1988. 

M: Okay. First I want to ask you about your grandparents? Um, ean you um, their names, and 
um, what their ethnie baekground is? 

V: Well on my mother's side there was Rose Chambrone, [spells: e-h-a-m-b-r-o-n-e] in ease 
you need that. And they eame from Italy. And on my father's side, I never knew his parents. 
They never eame here. They never eame to Ameriea. They sent him over when he was eighteen 
years old. His father had died and his two brothers were priests. So he eame alone. 

M: And that's your father? 

V: That was my father. [M: Oh, okay] So I never knew his parents. 

M: Umhm. So do you know what their names are, or? 

V: No. I just knew that his father was a warden in a jail. And he had two brothers that were 
priests. And they sent him over to North Adams in eare of a priest at the Italian Church. 

M: Okay. So do you know what your other grandparents did for um, for work and (—) 

V: Um, Peter Chambrone worked at the Windsor Cotton Mills, and Rose stayed home. My 
grandmother stayed home. They didn't work in those days as much. 



M: Do you know, do you know when that was? 

V: When that was? Oh dear. [M: A guess?] He was there like say the twenties and thirties, 
and uh, possibly into the 40's. 

M: Oh, okay. How about your parents? What are their names and where did they grow up? 

V: Um, my father Ralph Uberti grew up in Italy. He eame over to the United States when he 
was eighteen years old, and he beeame a barber. And my mother, they were divoreed. And my 
mother, whose name was Rose, she worked in the Cotton Mill. And she died when she was 
thirty-six years old. 

M: Umhm. Do you um, what was that, what was that from? 

V: Tubereulosis. 

M: Umhm. Do you know what her maiden name was? 

V: [Critelli?], Rose Critelli. 

M: Okay, um, what did your mother do for work? 

V: As I said, she worked in the Cotton Mills for awhile. 

M: Oh, okay. Um, okay, now I will ask you about yourself? Where were you born and when, 
and (—) 

V: I was born in North Adams in 1916, and grew up here. 

M: Umhm. So what is your ethnie baekground from your mother and your father? 

V: Italian on both sides, but I was Ameriean Italian. 

M: Um, what about your brothers and sisters? 

V: I had a brother Ralph and a sister Clara. 

M: Umhm. Who was the oldest? 

V: I was the oldest, Clara was next and then Ralph. There was three years differenee between 
us. 

M: Oh, okay. So then (—) 

V: Three years eaeh. 



M: Oh, okay. Have you always, always lived in this area then? 


V: Yeah, between North Adams, Clarksburg and Williamstown, in that sequenee. [Both 
giggles] 

M: Oh, okay. I'd like to ask you about sehool. Um, how many years of sehool did you have, 
and (—) 

V: I had the twelve. I went through Drury High Sehool. 

M: When did you graduate? 

V: 1935. 

M: Oh, okay. Um, what about ehureh. Did you, did you go to ehureh in the eity, and where? 

V: Yeah. I went to Saint Anthony's Chureh for a good many years. And then for a period I 
didn't go to any. And then I joined Saint John's Chureh in North Adams. 

M: Umhm. Okay. Um, Okay. When did you, did you work at any plaee before you worked at 
Sprague? 

V: Only a eouple of days in Newbury's during the rush season around Christmas time. Other 
than that I went into Sprague's and never went anywhere else. [M: Okay] There weren't that 
many jobs around and plaees to work at. Yeah. 

M: Oh, okay. Um, beeause um, for the projeet we were asking about whether you had been in 
the textile mills before you had been to Sprague. [V: No] Oh, okay. Do you know anyone that 
did work there? 

V: Yes, my mother, and my step grandfather, and uh, oh I had friends that died off. Yeah, and 
uh, when Blanehe Uberti, who was my father's seeond wife, worked in the Hoosie Cotton Mills. 

M: Oh, okay. Uh, I'd like to ask more about Sprague. Um, when did you start there and why? 
Why did you start to work at Sprague? 

V: Well I had gone, put my name in a few different plaees. And I went into uh, up to Sprague's, 
whieh I really hadn't intended to ever work in Sprague's, they had an awful reputation when I 
was in high sehool. And I left there, another girl and myself, and we went down on the street, 
were fooling around, and by the time I got home they had ealled me to go to work. [M; Umhm] 
And I went in to um, paper test, whieh is produetion. And the area I was in, I will say they were 
a niee buneh of girls. You know, they weren't like stories you heard. 

M: Oh, okay. Um, so how old were you when you started working at Sprague's? 

V: Uh, eighteen going on nineteen. 



M; Did you, was that right after high school? 

V: Right after I got out of school. 

M: Did you have other family members working at Sprague with you? 

V: No. My sister worked there later on. During the war she worked at night for a little while, 
but no one worked there from my family. 

M: Oh, okay. 

Unknown voice: Why did they have a bad reputation? I was just curious. 

V: Well there were a lot of things going on. Now probably in this day and age you wouldn't 
think so much of it, but there was an awful lot of things going on there with the girls and the 
fellows. Vulgar people and everything else. They had an awful rep (—) Everyone in high school 
at our group, at our table sitting at the cafeteria said we'd never work there, but most of us ended 
up there. There was nowhere else to go. [M: Um] You know there weren't places to work at. 
They had an awful reputation. 

M: How so. Did you have, did any of your friends find out that it was like it's reputation? Did 
you have any friends that did go to a bad place? 

V: Well I knew one woman that worked there and I know she reported her boss, her supervisor. 
And he was called on the carpet. And there had been where, well there was an incident there 
once where a girl and a fellow were caught in a room. And the girl got fired and the man was 
transferred out of town. And then eventually he came back. So today she could holler 
discrimination, but in those days you just hushed it up. 

M: Okay. What kind of skills did you learn at Sprague's? Did you learn how to work machines, 
or did you do something else? 

V: Well we learned how to run IBM Machines, keypunch machines, NCR book keeping 
machines. I think that's about it. 

M: Oh, okay. Um, okay. 

V: We had a little computer thing come to think of it. We did get into computers a little bit. 

M: What are, what are they like as compared to today, as you know, the later machines you 
worked with? [V: the machines?] Yeah? 

V: I don't know. I don't know. Because we had just gotten into computers. When I left our 
billing was coming off a computer, which was way different from when we started. And so I had 
a general idea of what it would be like now, but still I think they uh, they did a lot more after I 



left. They ehanged systems and so that letters that we prepared by hand were eoming off a 
maehine. As mueh as you people have seen. But printers, we hadn't got into that yet when I 
went. 

M: Did, was it, did the new machines make it like the computers, make it a lot easier for the 
work to be done? 

V: Oh, in some cases yes. But if there was a mistake you had an awful time trying to fix it. You 
know, an a computer is only as good as the operator of the input. 

M: Yup, that's true. Okay. Could you describe your first job at Sprague? Just what a typical 
day would be like? 

V: Um, I was in what they called the paper test. And they had these condensers. And you had 
to inspect them. You would pick up a hand full of them and look at both ends. There was a 
terminal, there were wires that came out of them and you had to inspect them for holes in the 
wax. [M; Umhm] And a girl that was doing the job just before you was putting them through a 
what they call a jig, testing them to see whether they would take the current. And if she didn't 
discharge them, you got a shock as you picked them up. And if you worked, if you worked in 
one of the areas, the first one where the paper, paper you know, condensers, wasn't so bad. But 
if you got in (—) When work got slow they sent us into this other room and they had cans, they 
were an aluminum can with the terminal like that. And believe me you were sitting on a metal 
stool, and if she left current in there you got a jolt. So it wasn't funny. [M; Umhm] [Chuckles] 

M: Did it, did it, I mean did it, did it hurt or cause any serious problems? 

V: Well it wasn't serious, no. But I mean it gave you kind of a, you know, you probably jumped 
from a reaction you got from it. 

M: Okay, what about other jobs. What would a typical day be like in a different, different 
places that you've worked? 

V: Different area? [M; yes] Um, I went up into paper rolling section, and I worked at a desk. 

A girl was getting married, so I was sent up there to work at the desk, where I filled out time 
sheets and things. Um, bonus reports that we had to send up to the payroll department. That was 
before I got up there. And they would do the figuring to see about the efficiency, because the 
girls were on bonus. We had um, when I left that area and got up into the uh, the payroll, it was 
really funny to see what happened. Because as you got these reports from the department up 
there, and Sprague's was doing the figuring, uh, you know how you get like say five mils and 
over you got an extra penny, well they told you to do every other one. So on one card you would 
give them the penny, and the next card, sheet, you wouldn't. And I remember there were, there 
was one group, they worked five on a table and they were suppose to get the same pay. They 
were all under the same bonus. Well one girl got the five, she got the extra penny and the other 
one didn't, and she came up arguing about it. It wasn't the penny, it was the principle of the 
thing. And you try to explain that to her, you know, but that's the way it went. Um, use to make 
out bills of lading for shipments and things like that when I was down in one of those 



departments. I enjoyed payroll. I really liked payroll. 


M; Did you like the people that were there that you worked with? 

V: Pretty mueh. Pretty mueh. 

M; Okay. Were there any other departments that you worked in that (—) 

V: Yeah, I had to go help in billing when it got slow, or when she was pressed for help, she was 
running behind, I had to go help her in the billing. And we used to um, get a paeking slip and we 
used to put a priee, look up the order and put a priee on it, and extend it and type a bill. And 
from when I was down in the first department you would see these packing slips and they read 
erla [spells: e-r-l-a-]. So I got a packing slip up in the billing department and I typed the invoice 
erla, invoicing department I typed erla. I had about forty of them. When I got all through the 
girl told me that wasn't the name. It was Electrical Research Associate Labs, Lab Associates. I 
almost died. I had to do them all over. But I didn't know that. You know, it's one of those 
things. 

M: Was it, was it difficult to do that job, because of the things they, you know, they didn't (—) 

V: No, it wasn't difficult. It was just um, steady pressure every day. Every day the same thing. 
Look them up, price them, extend them, hurry up and type the invoices, and separate them and 
get them mailed out. 

M: Well did you think it was fair of them to, for them to do that? 

V: You mean about the abbreviation? 

M: Well no. I mean that (—) 

V: There wasn't any other way around it. You had to do the billing the day after it went out. 

[M: Yeah, umhm] The thing that uh, you're talking about being fair. Uh, during the Roosevelt's 
administration they came in with a price freeze. And we had to go back, like we were always 
working on the day before shipments. And price freeze was going in, or price roll back, or 
whatever it was. And we had to go back that night and work on that days shipment. So we did 
two days work in one day. They paid us extra. They gave us a nice little bonus on top of it, but 
we never got home till eleven o'clock at night. 

M: So I meant being fair, did they, did they pay enough for you (—) 

V: Shall I tell you what we got an hour? 

M: Sure. 

V: When I was in production I got 28 cents an hour. And when I went on to the desk and did 
some typing I got 31 cents. So I went up to help um, the girl was going out to be married and I 



went up to help. And the two fellows there asked me what I was getting. And I said, thirty-one 
eents. Well she didn't have any typing, and boy they were only getting twenty-eight, and the 
next week I got twenty-eight. But when I got up into the office I started at eighteen dollars a 
week. And you would get a raise like tow dollars, or one dollar every year. So it took an awful 
long time to get up to forty and then eighty dollars. An awful long time. 

M: Yeah. Um, what about the benefits that went with the, that you paid for, that you had at 
Sprague's. 

V: Well way back then the only benefit you had was uh, in the office you had two weeks 
vacation with pay. And you did have as many sick days as you needed. That was to start. We 
didn't punch a clock and eventually they put us on punching a clock, because other office didn't. 
And we had to work two and a half hours more for the same pay, because they said this was a 
benefit that we had before that we weren't really entitle to. So we went from thirty-seven and a 
half hours to forty hours with the same pay. And it was years before they put in health 
insurance, a good many years. And pension, they put that in. I can't remember what year they 
put it in, but um, it was real, I don't know if it was around the time after the strike, or something 
like that. 

M: Umhm. You were talking about the health insurance. Um, what about the conditions at 
work, and you know, safety at Sprague's. Was that something you had to worry about? 

V: Well I didn't. Well the only time, way back, way way back when I was in production, two 
boys died of yellow jaundice. And they didn't know if it was from something they got at work, 
because they, they were friends. So they came around with ruling that you couldn't eat at your 
work place. Never did hear how they got it, but they, they both died of yellow jaundice. Then 
there were accidents in the plant. You know, hot wax, somebody would get burnt. But I never 
happen to be on those jobs fortunately. 

M: Did, well did you have any friends that were in there, or in those sections, or did you just 
hear about it. 

V: Oh I had, I had friends that worked down in the soldering and waxing. And they used to 
bum their fingers. They used to wrap up their fingers with um, bandage. And they would work 
with this soldering. They had some sort of a little square thing that had heat on it, and they 
would, they were the ones that put the wire into this wax. And it had a lot of oil, and they used 
to get their fingers burned quite a bit. 

M: Oh okay. 

V: But I didn't happen to have those jobs fortunately. 

M: Oh okay. That's good. You were working at the desk. You just had to work like typing and 
that. Oh okay. What about promotions, or (—) Okay you told me something about pay 
increases. Um, what about promotions or different benefits. Did they (—) 



V: Well I was in charge of the billing for awhile. It started with two girls and ended up with 
nine. And uh, the last promotion I had was when I was made accounts receivable manager, after 
having trained about three or four different men for the job. They finally decided they were 
leaving too fast, that maybe I'd stick around awhile. So. 

M: Did, was there a big difference between the way they treated women and the way they 
treated men in wages, or promotions, or anything? 

V: Oh I imagine there was quite a big difference in the wages. [M: Umhmm] And uh, I was 
always treated all right. Although a lot of women felt that they put it all over on them, you 
know, as far as work. 

M: Umhm. Did you, I mean did you see any people that were promoted and you didn't think 
they should be, or that received different wages? Like men, or women being treated differently 
in that? 

V: Well yeah. There is one particular woman and she was about as efficient and as smart, 
intelligent a woman as you can imagine. And she never got any further than let's say to be the 
head book keeper. Had she been a man, and a college (—) That was another thing against her, 
she didn't have a college education. So she didn't go as far as some others. 

M: Okay. What was the structure and organization of like the office you worked in? What was 
that like? How did, you know, how did things work every day? 

V: I don't know if I completely understand what you mean? The structure and organization? 

M: Umhm. Yeah, was it uh, different levels that you had to you know, work with somebody 
else? You know, you were under somebody, or you had to get things from different people. 

V: Oh yeah. Oh I, I would say offhand, I would say offhand that not only did I have two 
immediate bosses right in the same area, one more so than the other, but two there. Then there 
were two others higher up. Like I, for instance the credit manager was under, I was under him 
and then we had our own office manager. And then there was the assistant treasurer, and then 
there was the treasurer. And you were held responsible to each one of them to see that 
everything got done on time. And if anything went wrong you had to answer for it, you know. 

M: Okay, what about when you were promoted to like uh, manager, account manager? 

V: Still there I had four, I would say I had four bosses even though I was the accountant's 
receivable manager. 

M: Okay, well what were you in charge of doing when you were there? When you had that 
title? 

V: Well, had to make sure that, we had billing and receivables all as one. And so I had to make 
that the girls got all the bills out on time, the credits went out to customers. Made sure that we 



wrote letters to the customers that were falling behind in their payments. Um, made sure that the 
people in the sales office were made aware of deductions made for shortages, or price 
differences, or any disputed invoicing. Balancing the books on a daily basis for the reports that 
came off a computer. And making sure that any rejects, anything that didn't make it in was 
resubmitted. 

M: Okay. Um, what about the, the people you worked with. Uh, what happened you know, 
during the day you know, like with friends where you worked, or/and what happened during 
lunch time, what did you do? 

V: Well during the day I mean I sought to these different jobs and would speak to people, or 
bring them in the office and go over problems that we had. Uh, I spend a break with people 
mostly out of our department. [M; Umhm] And at noontime I used to bring my lunch quite 
frequently. I would go down street and do errands, or something, but most of the time I brought 
my lunch. I used to enjoy playing cards at noon years ago, we used to play canasta. And then 
we got away from that. And so sometimes I'd read or I'd work on problems that had come up. 

M: Oh, so sometimes you worked during, during your lunch? 

V: Yeah. Yeah. 

M: Um, when you went to different departments did you go and meet friends that you had met 
in other departments, or that were from high school, or? 

V: Quite frequently we visited with the sales people, some of the girls in the sales office, or 
went out to lunch with them, or something like that. 

M: Umhm. Okay. Um, what about the, like I asked you before about the machines and the 
changing. Um, you said you worked with key punches and then at the end you were working 
with computers. What did you think about the changed that they made? 

V: Well in some respects they were good, you know, but um, I found the computer, to go back 
and find anything on the computer was very time consuming. Uh, when you had, previously we 
had ledger cards. And if you wanted to see something on ledger card it was there the day the 
entry was made. It was there years after, you could still go back and look at it. Whereas a 
computer, if something was, like an invoice was paid, it would disappear from the account. And 
you'd get a print out of what items were paid on, you know, on a daily basis. So if you want to 
look up something you were looking through sheet after sheet, you know, report after report. I 
mean it took a long time. To me it was more time consuming than the, the uh, having the ledger 
cards. 

M: Um, were there other(—) 


V: But the men liked the cards because they weren't the ones that had to do the research. I mean 
he'd say, find something, and you go look for it, you know? There were tons of papers. 



M: Umhm. What other, what other kinds of things besides you know, like ledger cards? Were 
there other things that you thought were better? 

V: Well you could, like for instance, now if someone called up and wanted to know about an 
invoice, of course you had a trial balance and you could see, but that's on a weekly basis. But if 
you wanted to see something on a current basis you would go to your computer screen you 
know, and pull that account. But it would give you like say. I've forgotten what the exact 
number was, but you'd see like a serious of say three or five invoices. And you'd have to keep 
going and going until you got to where you wanted to be, you know? That was time consuming 
as far as I was concerned. 

M: Was there a change in machines, or just you know, something you did that you thought 
helped and was a lot better? 

V: Well I don't know. My boss always thought we fought progress. I suppose in a way we did. 
You know. It was good in some respect. It was good on small accounts. I won't say it wasn't. It 
was very good on small accounts, but on big accounts you know, like when you got into RCA 
and Zenith, and some of these others it was very, to me it was too time consuming. 

M: Oh, okay. What do you think was the hardest part of your work to do? 

V: The hardest part. Try to pull in money from the accounts, from the stragglers. I think that 
was the hardest part. Doing the research and finding out what was wrong that they didn't pay 
something. Trying to [unclear] for money. 

M: Umhm. Was it hard to find these things? And did, you've been saying that a lot of it took a 
lot of time to do. Is that what that was like? 

V: What that was like? 

M: Um, what um, you said you tried to get money from different accounts and things. 

V: Oh, well to straighten out problems you know. Um, like for instance a customer would pay 
you short and you didn't know why. And you would have to go through to the sales office to 
find out if they had any written report as to why, and then go back to the customer and try to 
explain it. And oh, I know one of the biggest problems that I ever had was that um, we had 
gotten these checks. This happened on two occasions. The checks came in and the invoices 
were wiped clean from their account, because you said you know, the check was there, it was 
paid. But the check got lost between Sprague's and the bank where they were being deposited. 

So I had to get on the phone and call every customer that we had said send in a payment asking 
to stop payment on a check and send us a replacement. And that was very time consuming. That 
was a, it was a long time before we got it straightened out. 

M: Yeah, you must have a (—) 

V: To account for all the money that was missing, you know. 



M; Umhm. What do you think was the best part of your work? 


V: Retirement. [Laughs] The day I left. No, I enjoyed, I enjoyed the people, the 
companionship. 1 did. 1 can't say 1 didn't. 

M; Umhm. What do you think was the, was the most difficult time at Sprague's? 

V: The strike. During the strike. If 1 remember right it lasted ten weeks. And 1 had all kinds of 
people in to help us. People that knew nothing about the job at all. Trying to keep things under 
control. 

M: Umhm. When was that? 

V: I've forgotten. [Chuckles] I've forgotten if it was in the seventies, or when? 

M: Okay, because (—) 

V: Isn't that something? 1 can't remember. June Rock could probably tell you. 

Unknown voice: 1 have to interview her. 

V: Yeah, June Rock could probably tell you. 

M: Yeah, okay. Yeah, it says 1970 here. Okay, what do you think was the best time that you 
worked at Sprague's 

V: The best time? 1 don't know, 1 think 1 liked it best when 1 was in payroll, way back. 

M: Was it just (—) 

V: 1 liked the work and 1 liked, it was a small group. And we used to go out more together. 1 
like that. 

M: What about the time that it was, you know, like what years? Were they 1 mean good years 
for the country, or for you? 

V: Well it was pre-war, so it had to be somewhere around '39, somewhere in there. 

M: Oh, okay. Um, what did you, what did you think about your supervisors and management. 
Um, 1 know you were sort of part of that. Um, what do you think, what was your attitude and 
what do you think (—) 

V: My supervisors. [Chuckles] Some were very good, and some put it all over on you. We 
had, well at one time like 1 said, it was quite a few office managers that came in and showed 
them the job, you know, and helped them through it and everything. As a supervisor you're 



doing this. We had one man that um, his name was Mundel, and he was sueh a, sueh a drip, or 
whatever you want to eall him, but we ealled him Mr. Muddle. And [laughs] someone eame in 
one day and I introdueed him as Mr. Muddle. Isn't that awful, it just slipped right out. Oh I was 
so embarrassed. You know. So. But then we had another man that was a boss, and he used to 
like to sit baek. And all I could think of was a big panda. And he had a secretary and she had to 
sit there and she had to answer the phone for him. And she used to like to go to the ladies room 
and talk with people. And he used to send me out to go get her. And she got mad at me. And I 
said, take it up with him, because I'm only doing what I'm told. You know. And I thought, 
what's the difference, she'd out there talking, she comes in here and he talks to her. So what's the 
difference. But um, he was lazy, he really was. He was a lazy person. We had, we used to 
packed the things out of the files. And they had cartons stacked on top of them. And you know, 
one another. And a girl wanted something. And he's, don't ask, I can't do it today. I'm too tired. 
I'll do it tomorrow, or something like that. No, he didn't carry his share of the load, but I had 
others that were nice, very nice. 

M: So was it that the office, did the office you worked in generally think the same about the 
supervisor, manager that you had as the time, or? 

V: Yeah. Well one of them he wanted to come back after he left, and uh, they wouldn't hire him 
back. And Mr. Mundel they fired. That's when they gave me the job. I guess they decided they 
went through enough with all these fellows that worked. So they gave me the job. 

M: Yeah. What, what were some of the main problems with your supervisors? 

V: I think they, some of them liked to fool around too much. I mean they just didn't like to carry 
their share of the load, you know. We had. 

M: Umhm. Okay. 

V: We had one woman at one time that uh, she didn't used to like to have them put in any 
overtime, and they used to say, out came the whip. Like on a Thursday and Friday, hurry up and 
get everything done, you know. Out came the whip. I remember at one time when I was in 
billing and she was in receivables, and a customer paid a bill short, because we evidently forgot 
to add that other penny. And she came and she let me know they paid it short and I got so mad I 
handed her the penny. It was a big deal, you know. [Laughs] 

M: Okay. So did, you didn't, did you, was it a big problem, to, I mean to have to have people 
who are like that. You know, you said, get out the whip. Um, or (—) 

V: No, you got used to it, you know. You put up with things. 

M: Uh huh. Do you know if people ever moved around because they didn't like it? 

V: Oh yeah. We had girls that, some thought they weren't getting enough money. They didn't 
think that they, they didn't think that what they got um, as a general raise was enough. They 
wanted merit raises, and when they didn't get them they would leave. And we had one particular 



girl that was trying for a raise. And she'd tell you all the things she was doing. But she didn't tell 
you all the things she wasn't doing. I mean what the job consisted of before. She's just telling 
you all these little jobs she's doing now. And you had to try to point out to her that you're taking 
up the slack of the other job that you're not doing. But um, you know, and then we've had others 
that were you know, jealous of one another. I had one girl in particular that one woman, she 
would all of a sudden get mad at someone and not speak to them. We had a time when she didn't 
speak to anybody but myself and another girl. 

M: If s got to make problems. If s got to make problems in the um, in the office. You know, I 
mean (—) 

V: Well that was hard when she stopped speaking to people and they didn't know why. [M: Oh, 
okay] But that's the way she was. 

M: Oh okay, um, were you in the union at Sprague? 

V: At one time. And then when I was made supervisor I was automatically thrown out. 

M: When were you in the union? 

V: The office union when it first started, and I don't remember what years that was. I was in it 
when it first started. [M: Umhm] And then uh, when I got to be supervisor I could no longer 
belong to that. 

M: Oh, why? 

V: Why I couldn't belong to it? You were considered like uh, you weren't high management, 
but you were considered like sort of management, so you couldn't, you couldn't belong. 

M: Oh, okay. Um, (—) 

V: Conflict of interest I guess that would be. 

M: Um, do you remember what, the things unions did during the um, 1930's and 1940's? 

V: I can't (—) I know that um, I know they had the big strike. But before that um, they had tried 
to go out a couple of times on strike and then they would go back in for just a few pennies raise. 
But uh, they always said the vote on the strike was really not fair the way it was done or 
something. So that that strike was called when it shouldn't have been. And I think that hurt 
Sprague's. In fact I think that's one of the reasons, they did say at a meeting one time of the 
Quarter of a Century Club that they would never have over 2500 people working in North 
Adams again. So they hurt, they hurt Sprague's. They hurt North Adams is really what you 
know, as a result. 


M: Oh, okay. 



V: Some people hid behind the unions Missy. I mean they didn't you know, they just figured 
you eouldn't fire them for the things that they did and they just hid behind it. 

M: Umhm. Okay. What did, what did you think about the unions? 

V: No mueh. [All laugh] No, I don't approve. I don't (—) They may have been good in the 
beginning, but I think they got, as a rule they got too powerful. I don't think that unions (—) 

M: Okay. What kind of, what kind of things did they do that were good in the beginning? 

V: Well they got better working eonditions for people. I'm not saying just Sprague's, but I mean 
way back. You mean in relation just to Sprague's? [M: Um, yeah] Well one of the things that 
they did is that uh, they said that if they called you into work on Saturday, you had to get paid for 
four hours whether you worked it or not. Because they used to call them in and say, bring a 
lunch, and they'd sent them home after an hour. You know. So. They used to fire them at a 
moments notice. I mean so in some ways they were good for them in the beginning, but I think 
after they got to be too picky and too demanding. 

M: Okay. 

SIDE ONE ENDS 
SIDE TWO BEGINS 

M: Okay, were continuing with our first interview. Um, were you in any of the strikes in the 
early, when the unions were first starting? 

V: Yeah, I stayed home one day and got called by my boss, and told me if I didn't go back into 
work I could forget my vacation. So I went back to work. [Eaughs] Of course that was, wasn't 
a very organized thing, but it was, someone else was(—) I wasn't on strike, it was a case of going 
through a picket line. That was the little strike when we were up at Beaver Street. Not the great 
big one. 

M: Oh, okay. Um, did they, did they have a lot of strikes, or? 

V: No. No. They had that main one that, that I was telling you about. That was, that was 
enough. 

M: What was the one for that you stayed home? 

V: It was, it was production and I don't really remember the reason that they had it. You know, 
it was just some little grievance they had and it was, I was in the office that time. And like I say, 
I didn't go through it the first day. And then uh, the boss would call me and so I went. All the 
others in the office they were, it was just a few of us left, they were walking around the picket 
line. You know, they had maybe like five people and they walked around it and went in. So I 
did the same thing. 



M: Hm. Did you keep your vaeation? 

V: Yeah I kept my vaeation. [Laughs] It was kind of late to eall it off. It was the next week. 

M: Yeah. Oh. Okay, well that's good. Um, um, how did your work affeet, um, you at home in 
you know, what you did at home. 

V: What I did at home? [M; Yes] I even took some of my work home. Yeah, a good many 
times I took work home. And if I was going on vacation I took home um, things and typed them 
on my typewriter, brought them in for the other girl. I don't know if she got credit for doing it, 
but I did it because I was in charge and I did it. But uh, it didn't have too much affect on my 
other you know, home life at all. 

M: What about your family? Did it help your family, or? 

V: Well I lived with my sister so my pay helped, you know. The board I paid her helped. So in 
that respect I mean you know, they got something, some benefit from it. 

M: Oh okay. Um, what about your, your friendships. Did you make a lot of new friends at 
Sprague's, or (—) 

V: Yeah, over a period of years. Over a period of years made several friends. Of course some 
of them they drifted away after they got married, or one thing or another. Some have since died, 
but. 

M: Okay. What about uh, working with the community? Did you do things through Sprague's, 
or did that affect what you were doing in the community? 

V: We worked on that Santa Fund thing, you know. Mostly I did, you know, helped on the 
packing end of it. I didn't have much to do with the rest of it. But they were always fairly 
generous for anything that was you know, contributions for North Adams and the area. 

M: Umhm. Um, did you , when did you start doing that with the Santa Fund? 

V: Oh, I don't remember. I don't remember. I've done it, I didn't do it this year, but I've done it 
some years after I retired. 

M: Umhm. Did you do it while you were still working at Sprague, or? 

V: A couple of times. Yeah. Mostly it was after. 

M: Umhm. Did you enjoy doing it? 

V: Yeah, I enjoyed wrapping presents and things like that. 

M: Umhm. Okay. Um, did you do anything else. Um, (—) 



V: I don't recall anything else for the community. 

M: Oh, okay. Did you, did you have things to do with church, or anything during that time? 

V: Oh yeah. I got involved with Saint John's Guild. Enjoyed that, working at the fair and all 
that. Brought things in to sell to the girls when we made them for the fair. 

M: Umhm. [V: Advance sales] Yeah. Did you um, the friends that you made in Sprague's, did 
you do anything else with them out, you know, outside of work? 

V: Well way back we used to go to the theater a lot down in Stockbridge and sometimes 
Williamstown, and sometimes (—) Oh some of them we used to go to trips to New York. [M; 
Umhm] See a lot of plays and things. 

M: Was that sponsored by Sprague's, or did you just go with the thing in the city? 

V: There were a couple of trips that Sprague's sponsored. We went to Hawaii, we went to 
Spain. Those were trips that were sponsored by Sprague groups, and we went there. And um, I 
think that uh, yeah, when I went to King Tut I think that was sponsored by a Sprague group. 

M: Umhm. That sounds like fun. Okay. Um. 

Unknown voice: What kind of groups were they? 

V: I really couldn't tell. I mean I don't know whether(--) I think some of them were done 
through um, Marion Manion, and she worked in personnel. And they got up some of these trips. 
I suppose the travel companies got in touch with them and presented some ideas. 

M: Do you know if it was with the unions, or with just Sprague employee? 

V: Just Sprague employee. 

M: Oh okay. Um, Td like to ask about the great depression of the 1930's. What was it like in 
North Adams and the area? 

V: Well that's why I went to Sprague's, because I mean I got hired. Jobs were very very hard to 
get. Very hard. In '35 there weren't all that many. Of course Franklin Roosevelt was president 
and he had closed down the banks at one time, because there was a run on banks. And um, oh, I 
did work on something else for just a little while. It was a youth group of some sort. It was um, 
the government paid for it and they, I worked for United Way. I think they called it the 
Community Chest way back then. And I worked on a drive. That was after I had started 
Sprague's I worked on that. And um, I had a chance to go back and work on it. And I went back 
to my boss at Sprague's and asked him how long the job was going to last. And he said well, 
how long will that Community Chest thing last? So I told him how many weeks. And he said 
well I think we've got enough work for you here for that long. And I stayed from here on in till I 



left. So. 


M: What was it like for your, for your family? 

V: It was rough. It was very rough. My mother was in a sanitarium with tubereulosis. And my 
pay was going to pay the rent, and we were eharging the groeeries. So it was quite a long time 
before I got the groeery bill paid. Things weren't easy. 

M: Well how, what was it like to um, just like every day. I mean you said you had to eharge 
groeeries. What was it like? 

V: Yeah. You ate a lot of hamburger. [Laughs] Of eourse things didn't eost as mueh, but you 
didn't have mueh to do with either. You didn't have uh, any frills, or you know. You made due 
with what you had. So it was hard. I mean you didn't, you know for awhile there you didn't go 
to movies, or anything like that. And we didn't used to, of eourse way baek then you didn't have 
television, so you listened to the radio. You did a lot of reading. But it was rough for a long 
time. 

M: Um, so how old were you, how old were you during that time? 

V: Eighteen. Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen. Of eourse I mean seventeen it wasn't so bad, 
beeause I was still in sehool. And I think I used to get fifty eents a week allowanee. And I used 
to buy luneh sometimes out of that. But then when I worked I mean I only could keep a little bit 
out of it and the rest of it was going to help pay for, for rent. 

M; Umhm. What was it like you know, um, being a teenager and having to you know, go right 
to work you know, being, having it being hard. 

V: Well everybody was in the same boat Missy, so you didn't think much about it, you know. 
Everybody had it rough. You were just lucky to, I was just lucky to get a job. Because the girl 
that was with me that day didn't get one right away. 

M: Umhm. Was it like that for everybody? Were there a lot of people out of work, or? 

V: Yeah. I'd say off hand a lot of people were out of work. 

M: Umhm. So did it (—) 

V: See I had a step father too at that time. And then when my mother died I mean he stayed 
with us for awhile. And then when, when my sister got married he decided that he would leave 
and her husband could move in. So then we had, then she went to work. So then we got back on 
our feet because we were three of us working. 

M: Umhm. Well that's good. Um, um, um, [pause] I forgot. Was um, did it, at Sprague's did 
you (—) You said that not many people had you know, to get a job. Did that make you want, 
feel like you were lucky to have your job and [V: oh yes] um, I mean even if you didn't like 



what you were doing, you would just you know, if there were (—) I mean you said that the 
wages were low and that (—) 


V: Well things were low in eomparison too. So you didn't mind it too mueh, you know. No, 
you were lucky to get a job. 

M: Umhm. Did that make you just want to stay there just because you could get a job, or, and 
not worry too much with the unions? 

V: I had to stay there whether I liked it or not. [M; Yeah] There wasn't, there weren't too many 
places to go to. And I worked with a bunch of young girls. And it was a big room and we were 
on bonus, supposedly on bonus. The whole room was on bonus. And the first thing they told me 
is don't try to make it because we just don't, it just doesn't work out that way. So our place 
wasn't lucky enough to have bonus. But we had fun. We were a lot of young girls, but it was 
nothing to say that you went to work. I was layed off one time like I say, for thirteen weeks. 

You know, and then they started collecting unemployment. That was put in about that time, so 
we got a few dollars from that. So that helped. 

Unknown voice: I don't know [unclear] these answers before, but how long were your normal 
days, like the hours that you worked at? 

V: Eight. 

Unknown voice: And eight hour day? 

V: If you put in the whole eight hours and they didn't send you home. Yeah, eight. Until I went 
in the office. Then is was seven and a half, because we had a longer lunch when I went to the 
office. 

M: Oh, okay. Um, okay. Um, after the, after the great depression was World War II. Um, how 
was it different from the I930's when it moved into, during the war? 

V: We were very very busy. Very busy at Sprague's. And uh, in addition to the condensers and 
things that they made that were really in demand, uh, we had, they made gas masks at Sprague's. 
And we used to do the(—) I was in billing at that time, so we had to do that was well. Then like 
I say, then every once in awhile up would come this price business and that would make our 
work you know, really uh, double sometimes. 

M: Hm. Was it, was it like an instant change. Like um, for awhile you didn't have any work, 
and then all of a sudden you had a lot. Or did it gradually change. 

V: Well in the beginning it changed. I mean you know, it changed fairly slow I mean to start off 
with. By the time the orders came and were put in production, you know, and then they 
excelerated and we were really going at a fast clip. And Sprague's got an award for excellence. 
They got what they called the "E" Award for the deliveries and the uh, quality of the work in 
everything that was turned out. 



M; Was it(—) Did they (—) 


V: Oh course then they started opening up a lot of branch plants too. I mean and of course that 
made us more work because everything was done here in North Adams to start with, all the 
billing. 

M: Did they hire a lot of new people? 

V: Oh yes. I think if I remember it right they got up around four thousand people in North 
Adams. 

M: Umhm. Did the (—) 

V: Plus all the other plants. 

M: Hm. How did the wages improve? 

V: I can't remember what I worked and got then, but um, they had gone up considerably. I can't 
remember exactly when we got up in like say eighty dollars, or whatever it was. You know, I 
can't remember. 

M; Umhm. Did you, did the type of job you had, did it change [unclear]? I mean you said you 
were in production and then you went into the office. Uh, did it change during that time? 

V: Did the type of job change? 

M: Yeah. 

V: Well in production I was there like say in '35, '37. Probably by '37, or '38 I got up into the 
office. 

M: Umhm. 

V: But uh, and it was office from there on in. But I don't remember you know, the dates for 
each sections or anything like that. 

M: Umhm. Did it um, I mean did each um, section become more important. Like production, 
they were making more things. [V: Oh yeah] And, or did you, I mean did you like have to fill 
out different types. Like um, things they made for the war as oppose to things they made for just 
peace time things. Did they you know, did they change and make different things in production, 
and then you had to (—) 

V: Oh they had different lines they put in that they had developed. You know, as they 
developed the new line and got orders on it, of course it would increase you know, the volume of 
work, shipments and all that. And then the various plants did that. And we had um, I don't know 



if it was after the war that we started in quite a bit on export business. [M; Umhm] And then 
later they developed, they put their own plants in, you know, different eountries. But we used to 
do the exports too. 

M; Did it, yeah. Did it ehange your work? Did you have to do things with exports, or were 
your main eoneerns at the plant? 

V: Oh yeah, you had, you had eertain forms you did. [M: Umhm] At one time, we didn't take 
care of all the import paper work, because we did the billing part of it [unclear] and the special 
forms to go through their customs and everything. But they had um, a representative who did all 
the work after you, but then eventually Sprague's got their own export department and took are 
of the whole thing. Got their licenses and all this sort of thing. And then it was separated from 
our department. 

M: Oh, okay. Um, what about the end of the war? Did that change your job? 

V: Not too much. I wouldn't say so. 

M: Umhm. Did it, I mean did it change the plant, the different departments? 

V: Well I would imagine that for awhile, for awhile it probably even increased work because of 
all the shortages that the companies had. You know, the companies that were doing war work, 
and then had to convert in order to replace things here. Like for instance, during the war and 
everything you couldn't go out a buy a new refrigerator. So companies who made those sort of 
things had to start placing orders for material for those. So Sprague's was booming even then. 

M: Oh, so when they changed over they had um (—) 

V: We still had a lot of work when they converted back to uh (—) 

M: Oh, so your, so your job didn't change because you still had to (—) 

V: That's right. 

M: Oh, okay. Um, during the war did you um, um. I've heard of things like you know, the 
posters, buy war bonds and things like that. Was it like that? [V: Oh yeah] Um, during, during 
the war was everybody like working together? Cause I mean (—) 

V: Right. You would have uh, money taken out of your pay to buy bonds. [M; Umhm] You 
know, you know, they had bond drives and things like that. 

M; Um, was everybody conscious that they were making things for the war and supporting their 
country? 


V: Oh yeah. Oh yes. Everybody was pretty true blue, loyal that time, in those times. [M; 
Umhm] They were really loyal. [Unclear] it was a great effort on everybody's part. 



M; I just wondered what it was like, you know, during, during that time to work. You now, like 
you're all working at first for the eountry really. 

V: Right. And everybody had people you know, overseas and everything. And everybody's you 
know, waiting for news and all that. No, we were uh, they were very dedieated. 

M: Umhm. What about um, some of the major important days. You know, like Pearl Harbor, or 
then the end of the war that you found out it was over? 

V: Pearl Harbor was on a Sunday night, beeause I think everybody will remember they heard on 
their radio. [M; Umhm] And uh, like D Day and things. They would make announeements 
over the loud speaker and tell you things you know, if it was a speeial news flash they would tell 
you. 

M: Umhm. 

V: We had you know, papers that were, a Logue they used to have and they would give you 
news. [M; Umhm. Did they have] Tell you about people who wrote in, you know. 

M: Umhm. Um, I was just wondering what it was like when they had, you said Pearl Harbor 
was on a Sunday night. Did you eome in in the morning and you know, talk about the um (—) 

V: Oh yeah. Everybody. Yeah, everybody was all upset, all upset. Right. 

M: What about um, the end of the war when, when you found out you know, um (—) 

V: I can't remember if um, I know they must have announced things over the speaker and 
everything. And I, I would imagine that we had quite a celebration. [M: Umhm] You know. I 
would imagine that everybody did. I've forgotten a lot of that. 

M: Umhm. Do you know, I asked you if your job had changed. Was anybody worried that you 
know, they were going to lose their job because they were working for the war, and then they 
would have to change, or do you know if they talked about that? Or what did they just talk about 
that they were going to have to start making new things? 

V: Well of course where we are, where we were, I mean it didn't change all that much. You 
know what I mean. [M; Umhm] Because we still did the billing. The billing, everything was 
done you know, just about the same as it was before. There were plans being made. Some were 
planning on leaving because their husbands were coming home, or one thing or another like that. 
But uh, no, I can't remember it changing, you know, our section. 

M: Oh okay. You know, I just wondered. 

V: Oh I imagine a lot of the women in the plant were worried because they, they were taking up 
jobs that the men had. But in the offices it was mostly women, you know. 



M; Umhm. Did uh, did you have any friends that you know, when, when the men eame back 
did they lose their jobs, or(—) 

V: Some went off to live somewhere else with them, you know. [M: Umhm] Most of them, in 
the offices most of them who went left because they wanted to. But in the plant a lot of them, I 
suppose some of the women in the plant were concern, because they probably figured now they 
were used to money, and you know, the men were going to come back and take those jobs. 

M: Okay. Well I thi nk that's it for this. Um, thank you. 

V: You're welc ome. 


END OF TAPE 
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THIS IS MEEISSA CAHOON INTERVIEWING VERA UBERTI FOR THE SHIFTING 
GEARS SPRAGUE ORAL HISTORY PROJECT. UH, IT'S MAY I8TH 1988, AND WE'RE 
INTERVIEWING VERA AT HER HOME IN WILLIAMSTOWN. 

M: Um, this is our second interview and I'd like to ask you um, if you have any other things 
you'd like to add about the um, 1930's and 40's that you thought of since our last interview. 

V: I was looking [few words unclear]. The 30's. Well of course I only went there in'35, and the 
jobs were hard to get. Um, about the time of the 50's things had picked up after the war, and 
employment was quite high. [M: Umhm] And we were working um, during the war in the 40's, 
we worked longer hours and they did give us more money. And people didn't object to 
conditions because we were all so patriotic involved in the war effort and everything. And I 
believe it was in the 50's and 60's they, they got us better pension plans and uh, or hospital 
insurance. Not the pension. I think the pension was later. But they got us better hospitalization 
and better raises. And I think the pension for the hourly people probably came in during the 
seventies. Um, let's see. It was in the I950's that we went into the National Cash Register 
Machine um, type of billing. And then in the 1960's we went into the IBM and Keypunch. 
During the strike in the I970's, our IBM work was sent out of town. It was sent to Connecticut. 
So I don't know. Those were little things that I happened to think of I don't know if uh, there's 
anything else you want. 

M: Oh, okay. Um, well do you know how it was different in the 50's and 60's, more different 
than the 40's. And you mentioned the machines. Was it (—) 


V: Well in our department yeah, we went through different systems. I mean in the 30's 



everything was manual. [M: Umhm] And then gradually we went, in the fifties we went top the 
NCR maehines, as I said. Then we got into the late 70's we got into eomputer, direet billing. 

The plants over the eomputer system would send in their, a list of their shipments and the billing 
was ereated in North Adams. So it was way different than it used to be. 

M: Umhm. Did you um, did you see any differenees when men eame baek from fighting in the 
war? Did you see whether that ehanged the, ehanged Sprague's? 

V: Well I think they had to give them more money. And then of eourse a lot of women um (—) 

It was mostly a woman's, women's work there anyway, you know. The work was small and it 
was more adaptable to women's small hands than it was the men. It was elumsy work for them. 
But I think that with the men eoming baek they had to pay them more money. And some women 
did lose their jobs, but most, a lot of them went home beeause they wanted to, to stay home. 

M: Um. Did, did the maehinery ehange so that you, there were more big maehines to work 
with, or did it mostly stay small things? 

V: I'm not sure about produetion. I mean I think that, I think that the type of work, the 
eondensers and the eapaeitors and all that, I mean I think that always stayed small. And then as 
they developed newer lines I think they got even finer work. You know, when they went into 
ehips, whieh is a lot later. They went into the miero ehips and that even smaller work. 

M: Umhm. So it sort of ehanged when more teehnology got more speeifie? 

V: Yeah, I think so. 

M: Was it, was it harder to do? 

V: Well of eourse I wasn't on that area, you know, in that area at all. I would imagine it did. It 
got more eomplex I would think. 

M: Did the, did the work you did get more eomplex with that? 

V: Well the maehines, it got a little more teehnieal as you went along. You know, the different 
book keeping machines and things like that. 

M: Umhm. What was it like with the people you were working with um, at that time? 

V: During the war you mean, or after the war? 

M: After the war in the 50's and 60's. 

V: I don't know, that's hard to say. I mean uh, we had a, we had quite a turnover. You know, 
you were forever training people and they were leaving. [M: Umhm] A lot left for better jobs 
elsewhere, they got more money. And many left to raise families. But uh, outside of the 
changing in our you know, the way we did our work, you know, it was basically the same. You 



know, you were working with figures all the time. That's it. 


M: Okay. Um, what, what did you think of the new maehines you said, when it ehanged from 
manual to different machines, did you like them? 

V: Well when you go back as far as the typewriter, when we changed from our manual 
typewriter to electric typewriter, it was very frustrating, because we used to have to pound on the 
typewriter to go through seven copies. So you had six carbons, you had seven, and you banged 
to make that go through. And then when you went to electric typewriter, the minute you hit your 
fingers back on home base the key went down. And for the first few days you were about ready 
to give up, but then it got better. You got used to it, you know. The NCR's were a little bit 
different, because before that we had to extend all the uh, the packing slips. We'd price them and 
then we would multiply on the calculator the quantity by a price that we you know, put on. 

Where as the NCR machine was all done with a ledger card and the machine. And that really 
speeded it up. But um, that was different. But then when they got the IBM, the price and the 
order, all this was stored in the computer. And it made a match, and then you got a billing out 
the next morning. [M: Umhm] The only part I didn't like as we got into the computers was that 
you did not have the back up for the billing as it was going out. It arrived from the branch plants 
maybe two, three days later. So then you were scanning to look to see if you could spot any 
mistakes without having the back up for it, which you know, was really a little bit confusing. 

But uh, other than that I liked it. It's a challenge. 

M; Umhm. Did you um, was it hard at first to learn the new machines, and did you, did you lose 
things you know, like with the computer [unclear]? 

V: Oh yeah. If you had electric storm the whole thing would go out. They'd have to start over. 
Um, they had a case where you had, the invoices would make a match and go on an account. 

And we ran into an instance where as we repeated invoice numbers form one year to the next you 
started over. And if you came to the same invoice number on a customer you couldn't get it in 
the computer because it wouldn't recognize it. You already had that number stored in there. [M; 
Umhm] So you had to take the first invoice out and give it a dummy number to get it back in so 
that the new invoice would be on the ledger. Well that's fine with a subsidiary which you could 
write and explain to them what had happened. But you try explaining it to a customer and they 
want a copy of an invoice, and if you don't know what year you've got the wrong, everything is 
wrong, you know? Fortunately it didn't happen too often where you'd hit the same customer, or 
the same invoice number two years of running, because that was an awful loss. 

V: Okay. Um, I was, I was thinking was it, did you have different numbers of people working, I 
mean after? During the 50's and 60's did you get a lot more people, or (—) 

M: We were, when I first started in '35 we were two of us in the billing department, and there 
were two in accounts receivable. We were two distinct departments. And um, by the time we 
got through with the, after the war we had built it up to about nine people in just the billing area, 
and about six in receivables. And when they merged the two departments we ended up with I 
think just about nine people all total. When I ended up as accounts manager I think then we had 
let's see, I think there were seven girls and myself. Eight of us in all. 



V: And so there, you eventually got more people in your departments? I'd say that when, after 
we merged the two departments, no, we had less. [M; Oh you did? So did it?] So that we had 
two distinct departments before, the billing and accounts receivable. There were two 
departments. And then they merged them and we lost a few people in the merger. 

M; Umhm. Did your day get any smaller after that? 

V: I think that just towards the end it was about eight girls. I guess there were about six or eight 
of us. 

M: Oh, I mean like during, in the 70's and closer to the time that you left Sprague? 

V: In the, in the 70's? The 70's and 80's it was about eight girls, but back in the 60's I would say 
that at one time we were up to about nine in just the billing area alone. And then if you counted 
receivables, see that would have made it quite a few more. 

M: Umhm. Oh, okay. What do you think was the hardest work that you did during this time 
you said things changed? 

V: I think during the strike was the worst. And then the change over. The change over to the 
computer was about, was rather difficult. But uh, during the strike I think was one of the most 
frustrating times. 

M: Umhm. How long did it take you to change from the, or to the computer? 

V: Well it was done um, Tm trying to think. They worked on it, you know, there were 
programmers working on the system for a long time before we actually went on. And then we 
were running two systems at one time to sort of see if it was going to work. And uh, that was the 
period where a couple of programmers and myself would go to a various branch plant and set 
them up. They would practice with us there and try submitting their billings. And we'd 
straighten that one out and get them all going, and then we went to another plant. 

M; What, what different places did you go to? 

V: Um, we started with Barry, we went to, that was Barry, Vermont; Nashua, New Hampshire; 
Sanford, Maine; Wichita Falls, Texas; um, [Vizea?], California; um, Hillsville, Virginia; went to 
all those places. 

M: Well it sounds like you traveled a lot. 

V: Yeah, I had my share. 

M: Did you, did you like to travel, or? 

V: I enjoyed it, I enjoyed it. I enjoyed the people I went with and the two programmers. 



M; Umhm. What kind of things did you do? You said you set them up, what other kind of 
things did you do? 


V: Well the programmers would show them what they had to keypuneh, I would take them in 
through the billing proeedure on the packing slip in order for them to know when they added 
transportation, when they gave a freight allowance. Special little things to work for, look for so 
that they could get the billing correctly through the system. Everything that we used to prepare 
in North Adams they had to do then themselves. 

M: Okay. What part did you like the best of your job? 

V: During that transition? [M: Yeah] Probably the traveling. [Laughs] No, that was enjoyable 
to do that. And it was a challenge Missy, it was a challenge to see if you could keep things 
straight and keep your balances right, and pick up on anything they were doing wrong to 
straighten it out before it got too messy. 

M: How long did it take you to uh, go to these different places? How long would it take you 
when you were there to change it over? 

V: I think we only stayed about three days in the various places, three or four days and came 
back. And uh, but we didn't do them all at once. We got one going and got it straightened out 
before we went somewhere else. 

M: It sounds like it was fun. Okay. Um, I wanted to ask you about the union, the unions during 
the late 60's and early 70's, and about the 1970 strike. Um, how were you involved in the union, 
or it's activities? 

V: Well I didn't belong to it because I was on salary. And I couldn't belong to it. I had belonged 
to it in the beginning, but um, I was kind of fed up with it anyway. It didn't hurt my feelings 
when they through us out. It was a couple of us found out we couldn't no longer be in it because 
we had been put on salary. But uh, I think that they were very pickyuni about things. [M; 
Umhm] And I think that um, while they probably got them more wages and everything, on the 
other hand I think that due to the strike and everything else I think they've helped drive them out 
of North Adams. Because when Sprague's start cutting back on North Adams and the various 
plants, they did away with most of the ones that had unions. The ones that didn't have unions 
were still getting benefits and making out a lot better. 

M: Did, well do you think you were paid well during that time? 

V: I wasn't complaining. I don't think I'd got as much as a man would get, but I mean I wasn't 
complaining. 

M: Do you remember how much it was? 

V: I think when I left I was close to, about twelve thousand dollars a year. 



M; Okay. When did you, when was that? 

V: Seventy-eight. 

M: Oh, okay. Do you think you'd um (—) 

V: Before that I used to have salary plus, and I got paid overtime. But then when I was 
management that went. You just got a wage and that was it. The only thing they did do me out 
of a raise. I should have got a raise in July, the year I left. And beeause I gave him my notiee I 
gave them a lot of time to get somebody else and do the job. And so where I normally would 
have got a raise in July, I didn't get it. 

M: Umhm. 

V: So. And I didn't leave till Oetober. So I said if, I told the boss if I had it to do over again, I 
wouldn't have given them that mueh notiee. I wouldn't have done it. Beeause I did myself out of 
a eouple of hundred dollars. Not that I was going to starve, you know, but uh. 

M: [Both chuckle] Yeah, okay. Um, do you think if there was a job that did the same amount 
of work, I don't know if there was one that did the same work, but that was union, do you, what 
do you think they were like you know, to compare them? Were they, would they get the same 
amount of money, or were the unions just for different you know, different work. You know, 
like you said you were in management, whatever. Were they just production, or? 

V: Well the unions were for hourly, they were for hourly. Office, they were two separate 
unions. Two or three. But they only handles hourly. But the hourly people got time and a half 
for Saturday. They even had a rule that if you asked somebody out of seniority, you didn't ask a 
person with more seniority than the one you did ask, that that person had to be paid for the four 
hours on Saturday whether they went in or not. You know. I don't know if I've explained that so 
you know what I'm talking about. Do you? 

M: Yes. Um, do you, what I was trying to get at, do you think the unions did a good job in 
getting them you know, better wages and benefits than what they wanted? 

V: Oh I guess, I guess they did. I guess they did over a period of years helped them out on their 
benefits for insurance, and their wages. I don't think that uh, Sprague's was never too generous 
anyway, that way. But I think the unions did help, you know. 

M: That's good. 

V: It's just that I think that if they hadn't called a strike, that I think was foolish, you know. 

M: Um, okay. What do you remember about the strike, and what did you do during that time? 

V: Well they brought down a lot of salary people from other departments to help us run ours. In 



fact we even had a man up from Woreester. And then the uh, the keypuneh work, we had to 
prepare the paeking slips and the keypuneh work was done in Conneeticut. And they brought the 
work baek and it went through a computer. But we had people from all different departments 
trying to explain to them what to look for, you know, to get, help you get the bills out and things 
like that. It was, it was very nerve racking. You had girls who were uptight and sereaming at 
eaeh other. [Both ehuekling] So it wasn't very pleasant. I ended up taken a lot of mylanta, 
beeause my stomaeh just eouldn't take it anymore. 

M: Was it like that for other people? I mean was there a lot of stress on everybody? 

V: Oh yeah, there was a lot of stress. I was telling you one girl in partieular sereaming, and 
hollering, and crying, and it was nerve racking for them. 

M: How long did it last? 

V: The strike was ten or eleven weeks. 

M: Umhm. Um, when it, when it started what did you think about it? Remember when it first 
began, did you say, well it's (—) 

V: I thought it was very foolish, but I never though it would have lasted as long as it did. I 
didn't think it would last. But I thought they were foolish, very foolish to go out. [M: Why?] 
Beeause you never make it up. Regardless of what you get for an inerease you make make up 
for the time you're out. Um, you lose, the eompany loses orders if you ean't fulfill them. Every 
other plant was shipping but North Adams. So you know, the only think that eould go out of 
here was what, what salaried people would take eare of So you know, it eause delays in some 
units being shipped out. Companies would go somewhere else for a product if they eouldn't get 
it from you. 

M: Umhm. 

V: I think it uh, I just think if s foolish. I don't believe in strikes. 

M: Okay. What did you think about the union leaders? 

V: [Laughs] Some of them were a laugh. The ones I eame in eontaet with I didn't think too 
mueh of 

M: Who, who was that? 

V: The one in the offiee union. He's still there. I better not say his name. 

M: You ean say his name. 

V: John Bolger. Yeah. 



M: TJmhm. 


V: No. His wife worked in Accounts Payable. So he was forever in our place. You know, and 
he didn't belong there. You know. So it was like have a spy in that department really, you 
know. Anything that went on, he got to hear everything I suppose. So fortunately he wasn't 
mine, but. Like I said, we had a union rep, they had a union representative. We had a union 
member on the grievance board, and then we had the union's president's wife right in that room. 
So I think we were pretty well covered. 

M: Yeah, I think so. Why, why didn't you like um, the union leaders or, and what they were 
doing? 

V: Well I just thought they were very pickyuni that's all. Certain things, you know. 

M: Like What? 

V: Well it's hard to say now Missy, but I just thought they were. You know, what they would 
go for grievances for people I just thought were stupid little things. Like I say, they did get them 
more money and everything. They can't say they didn't, but uh, some of the other things were. I 
think that we had people who hid behind the union. And here's a rule like you know, we had a 
job opening and it's a job that was very tricky to learn. You had to know the difference between 
debits and credits and you had to be able to use your head. And we were forced, because it's a 
union rule, this girl was layed off in the sales office and here she is pregnant and we had to take 
her. Now she was going to be gone in three months. She couldn't even learn that job in three 
months. And we had to take her because of the union rules, which I though were really crazy, 
you know? And she made more mistakes. And if a person puts through um, something that's 
suppose to be a bill, which is what she did, she put it through as a bill instead of a credit for the 
customer, so then you got two times that much work to get it back where it should be. One to 
cancel it and one to do what it was suppose to be. You know, and if you said anything to her, 
well you were, you know, you were terrible because you said something to her. But I mean it 
just didn't make sense. It wasn't the girl personally, it just didn't make sense to have to teach 
somebody who was pregnant and was going to be gone. 

M: Umhm. So what, what happened after she left? 

V: We got someone else. Fortunately she didn't want to come back. So we got someone else 
who could do the job. Because she wasn't that capable. 

M: TJmhm. 

V: We had one girl, not in my department, she worked, oh yes she did work for us for a little 
while, and she worked for accounts payable. And she was always complaining she made more in 
production. But they had to take her. She wasn't worth what they were paying her I'll tell you. 
That's the way I felt about it. 


M: Umhm. 



V: So I don't know. Maybe I was a company woman, I don't know. 


M: That's okay. Um, what happened because of the union and the strike? What happened after 
that? 

V: Well they started shifting a lot of work out. They said that they would develop the product in 
North Adams and then they would ship it out to another plant to be manufactured. And Mr. 

Ward at one of the Quarter Century banquets said that they would get down, they would never go 
above twenty-five hundred again in North Adams. And they didn't. In fact they went down 
below twenty-five hundred. And at one time I think we had about four thousand people working 
at Sprague's. Probably at their peek. 

M: Did you, did you see a lot of people leave after the strike? 

V: Yeah, a lot of jobs had been eliminated little by little. 

M: What kind of jobs? 

V: But it seem to(—) Production jobs. Mostly production jobs. But it was too bad to think that 
North Adams gave them a good start. You know, when they came here they didn't have 
anything. And I, you sort of resented the fact that you developed a product here and then you 
ship it somewhere else to be manufactured. The whole line went. 

M: Did um, did they go to the places like you mentioned before? 

V: Yeah. Yeah, some of these other plants. 

M: Okay. Did it, um, did it change your work at all, or? 

V: No, no, it didn't change ours at all, because where the shipment first went out in North 
Adams, it now went out of a branch plant, so we still had the same amount of work. 

M: Well that's good for you? 

V: Yeah. 

M: Okay. Um, do you remember anything else that happened after the strike? 

V: Not right off hand. [M; umhm] No, I don't think I do. 

M; Oh okay. Well now I'd like to ask you about when you left Sprague and why? 

V: In 1978. I retired at age 62. I figured Td had it. 

M: [Laughs] Were you tired of your job, or did you (—) 



V: I liked it and I've missed the people. I said I'd miss the people when I left, but uh, I just 
figured that it was time to move on. Sixty-two you can retire and collect your social security and 
I couldn't see working beyond that, you know. 

M: Umhm. Did, did you get good benefits when you retired? 

V: I got fairly good pension, yeah. I'm not complaining. 

M: And, and do you want to tell us how much it is? 

V: I left, I left without, I left not even knowing what I was going to get. [M; Right, umhm] 
Yeah, because everything they based (—) They gave you a report and it was all based on 65. 

And I ask Mr. Armitage what I would get at 62, and he told me to ask the assistant treasurer. 

And I did. And he said he would get me the figures. Donald Christianson said he'd get me the 
figures. And I waited and I waited. And Frank Perrault, who was another boss, asked me if I 
had the figures. And I said no, Donald never got to me with them. So he called Donald. And 
Donald swore on the phone and said he was going to tell me what it was you know, when he got 
around to it. So I just told Frank, I said, don't bother him again. I don't care what it is. I'm 
leaving. [M; Umhm] So I left not knowing what I was going to get. And then I got a letter. 

And um, he proceeded to tell me that I hadn't gone to talk to him which was a lie, I had. But he 
told me what the options were. Um, I took the option where if I didn't live beyond ten years, 
someone who I would designate would get the benefit of my pension [M; umhm] for the 
remainder of the ten years. [M; Umhm] As it's happening I'm probably going to live that ten 
years and get it. So, but I took fifteen dollars less just so that someone else would get something, 
because I figures if I died after a year, I wasn't going to let Sprague's keep all that money. You 
know, you ask me what I got? [M: Umhm] Um, $334.00. [M: Umhm] So that's not a lot, but 
it's not bad. [M: Umhm] 

You see, um, when they first put out the pension. I've got a friend, they only gave her four 
dollars a year for as many years as she had worked there, which was 22. So her pension is only 
$88.00. And I had worked there 43, and I retired six years after she did. So I got $334.00. Now 
today they give them twelve dollars for every year they worked. [M; Okay, so] So they make 
out a lot better. 

M: So that uh, the money you get is that every month you get that much? 

V: Yeah. So on top of my social security. I'm not complaining. 

M: Oh, that's good. Okay. Do you think that's a good amount that you got, or? 

V: Well when you compare it like with the telephone company, it's nothing, you know, but for 
many years Sprague's never had a pension plan. So I can't squawk there, you know. 


M: Oh, okay. Um, I'd sort of like to start wrapping this up now. Um, what do you think about 
your years at Sprague? 



V: Oh, a lot of them were pleasant. I liked a lot of people I met there. And I, at first I didn't like 
working with figures. I, I thought that I would rather (—) I thought that I was going to go to 
work and type letters and things like that, but while I did type letters I worked mostly with 
figures. And I got so I liked figures. I like working with figures. I enjoyed it. 

M: Did it get easier after awhile? 

V: I think it got harder as it went along. [Both laugh] While if s system ehanges it you know, 
but uh, as each one the problems you know, and the kinks wore off it got easier, you know. But I 
enjoyed it. 

M: Okay. Is there anything that you would do differently about working there, or? 

V: No, I don't think so. I don't think so. The only other thing I would have done is probably, if I 
had gone to the GE at that time and moved down there and had an apartment, you know, to say. 
That's the only reason I never went down there to even look, because I didn't want the traveling. 
[M; Umhm] But I didn't mind Sprague's. I was all right for me. 

M: Did you live, did you live close to Sprague's? 

V: Uh, I'm trying to think. Lived in Clarksburg for a long time. [M; Umhm] Uh, where did I 
live when I first went there in '36? Chase Avenue I think. I lived on Chase Avenue when that (— 
) At that time when I lived on Chase Avenue I worked up at the Beaver. And when I lived in 
Clarksburg I worked down, it's Marshall Street. So it was always a problem getting a ride, or 
whatever, transportation, but we made out all right. There were buses then to Beaver, up Beaver 
Street. 

M: Well that's good. Um, what was different um, how was your work different from when you 
started to when you retired? 

V: I thought we covered all that. 

M: Yeah, but I mean um, was um,(—) 

V: I would say, well having gone from production to, to um, doing almost everything by hand 
and manual, that it got more automated. You know, by the time I ended up it was pretty 
automated. 

M: Okay. Um, what do you think now, and what do you think about the management at 
Sprague and the whole company? 

V: Well some of the management at Sprague and the whole company? 

M: Well some of the management was good. And it's too bad that Mr. Sprague didn't have a son 
who was more inclined to like this area. His young son, the one that died, wasn't business 
oriented at all. He couldn't take over anything, you know, that way. He, he was more in to 



aviation and everything. And John didn't have much use for North Adams. And John thought 
the world was Worcester, you know, the Worcester plant. That was his baby. And he had not 
much use for the rest of it. Had Mr. Sprague has other sons who were more like himself, 
Sprague's wouldn't be in the mess here that they are. I think they were top heavy with some 
management people. But uh, then there were others that were very capable. 

M; Umhm. Do you think that's part of the reason why Sprague started to close down here, or? 

V: Oh yes, hm. Three quarters of it you could blame on John, John Sprague. It's even been 
written up in business magazines. He had no use for North Adams. 

M: And so that, what do you think he did, or what did he do that caused that? 

V: Well he starts selling out for one thing, to you know, they got taken over by other companies. 
And then it was his idea, he and a close friend of his to move certain lines out of here to shut it 
down. And he did it. So. But I guess he's been forced to retire now too. 

M: Umhm. What were some other reasons do you think that Sprague started to close down? 

V: Well I think a lot of it goes back to the strike Missy, and then a lot of it is John's fault, you 
know. And Mr. Sprague of course is older and he had to retire. He was, and there weren't any 
other sons to take over. [M; Umhm] And then they blame a lot of it on the transportation 
problem here in this area. They figure we're sort of isolated. But North Adams got them their 
start. If North Adams hadn't made them all the money they made they never would have been 
able to open the other plants. 

M: Umhm. 

V: So. I think the biggest reason there that is John Sprague. 

M: Umhm. Um, do you, you were saying that the strike helped to cause it. Do you think that 
John Sprague didn't, didn't like the strike and was, said you know, the strike was really, started to 
hurt. 

V: I imagine he resented it. I imagine he resented the people here doing that. To think they 
would dare to do such a thing to Sprague's. Then I think he figured a lot of people here were 
beneath him. 

M: Umhm. Did you feel that um, did you feel that way in the work you were, you know, the 
work you were doing and the other people? 

V: Well a lot of people figure that see, he was at Worcester. A lot of people figured Worcester 
got anything they wanted. And whatever they did was suppose to be right. They did things that 
the other plants couldn't get away with, but they were Worcester, they were John's baby, and you 
were suppose to look the other way. Because we caught them in a kind of a mess. And I went 
down there when I went to that plant and confronted them with it. They were surprised to think 



that we had latched onto it here. 


M: What was the problem? 

V: They had um, a lot of units came back, or whatever they were and they didn't want North 
Adams to know about it. And what they were trying to do is tell the customer, don't deduct for 
those. You know, don't let on that there's a problem, and then we'll replace them. Well they 
couldn't replace them fast enough evidently. And the customer called in and wanted to know 
why they weren't being billed for these replacement shipments. And I didn't know what he was 
talking about, because it never had any slips to show it. So I went investigating and found out 
that they had all these things that were returned, and found out what the shipments were they got 
back. And went to the assistant treasurer and they said the credit would have to be put through to 
the customer for what he returned. And see that looked like a bad mark against Worcester. But I 
said everybody else who had returns, they went through this same procedures. The credit was 
put through, and then you build them as they replace them. So we ended up by doing it. But 
they were really surprised when I hit them with it when I went down there. But as it happened 
John wasn't there. I couldn't go to him that day, but I went to everybody else. So. But they were 
(—) It was sneaky you know. If everybody else had to take their licks, why shouldn't they? So 
just because they were Worcester, they didn't want to look bad on the reports, that's what it 
amounted to. So how many other times they covered up, I don't know. But we latched on to that 
one. 

M: Do you think that Sprague's was like that, I mean Sprague's the whole big company 
including all the branches and everything, do you think it was like that? 

V: Did things like that you mean? [M; Yeah] No, I don't think so. No. 

M: I just, I wondered if you know, you said that there were different things that didn't, you 
know, didn't seem fair to you like [unclear] things, or the pensions. And I wondered it you (—) 

V: Well no, but like they uh, they gave their people like picnics that they didn't give them up 
here. They had parties for them. They had other benefits that, that the people here didn't get. 
They built their offices. It was a beautiful plant. They built their offices and the bills would 
come up here and show you how much they were paying for desks, waste paper baskets and 
things like this. The people thought, heck they didn't get that up here, why should they get it 
there. There were all kinds of little things you know, that you found out about, you heard about, 
but uh, you know, it's just one of those things. [M: Umhm] It was just like, keep your hands 
off. He wants to run it like this and nobody bother him, you know what I mean? 

M: Hm. Did that kind of feeling leave you with a good impression of Sprague's, or a bad 
impression of Sprague's, or what do, what do you think about it now? You know, they, you said 
it was good that they hired you, because there weren't a lot of jobs, but then you know, they had 
left. What do you think Sprague's did to the community? 

V: Well I'll tell you. You know a lot of people crabbed about Sprague's, but Missy when they're 
out now looking for jobs and taking other jobs, they realized they didn't have it too bad. You 



know, even though you had, you had little bones of eontention there, but I mean as a whole I 
think a lot of them found out after, when they shut down these different departments and 
everything, they found out that their jobs weren't all that bad. [M; Umhm] While they were 
there doing them they were all eomplaining, but I don't think you know, they did, they did a lot 
for North Adams, although North Adams did a lot for them. 

M; Umhm. 

V: I think it worked both ways. 

M: Okay. Um, I just wanted to ask you if there are any things that you remember about 
Sprague's, just you know, working there, or doing something that you just remember and say that 
you liked that, or you were really angry with something, or just little stories, or anything that just 
eomes to mind that you did? 

V: I ean't think right off hand. I can't think of anything off hand Missy. 

M; I was just thinking sort of um, like something you did in your work that was, you know, that 
was really funny, or you had, you said you were in billing, something that really made you angry 
with you know, with the work you were doing. 

V: No. I think that Worcester thing upset me, but I mean it wasn't that it was our fault. I mean 
it just upset me to think that they'd try to pull something like that. But uh, oh, what was it um, 
we had a girl one time. Yeah, we had a girl come in one time that I thought was really funny. 

She came from another state, and she evidently worked on a teletype machine. And so she was 
typing bills and it was Pittsburg. And she typed PGH. So of course we had to do those over. 
That was her abbreviation for Pittsburg. And then one time when I was up a Beaver Street, and I 
was in billing, and this um, they had the teletype machine and it had a tape that went through it, 
telegrams would come in. [M: Umhm] And the girl told me she says, go over and type "good 
morning, go ahead". So I did it and she was there. So one other morning I came in, I was the 
only one there. And the machine is clanging for you to you know, to give them the message to 
go ahead so they could flip the teletype on, the telegrams come through. So I wrote, "good 
morning, go ahead". And the tape broke in the middle and I didn't know what to do. And it kept 
going and going and going. But they knew something was wrong, because see, I had never 
signed off. She didn't tell me what the sign off was. And so in this message whatever it was, 
they had to repeat the whole thing. I thought that was funny. [Laughing] That was one of the 
funnier things I think that happened. I said after that I wouldn't touch it again. 

Oh and we did have something funny. We had, they had a speaker. See at this time that was 
the telephone operator and she had the teletype. And they had a speaker, she would you know, 
announce over the speaker if they had a call for somebody, or whatever. But we were there at 
noontime and we were telling jokes, eating our lunch and telling jokes. And so all of a sudden 
they got a phone call and somebody down on the first floor wanted to know if we'd repeat the 
punch line. [Laughs] She had, she had the speaker open. So I thought that was funny. I'd 
forgotten all about that until just now. 


M; Did you repeat the punch line. 



V: [Laughing] Needless to say she shut the speaker off. Oh dear. 

M: Did you ever get in trouble doing something like that? 

V: No. [Laughs] That wasn't my job anyway, but I mean. But I didn't, you know, and it was at 
noon. So probably the bigshots probably never heard about it, but I thought that was funny. 

M: Did you ever, did you ever play any praetical jokes, or you know, do something like that 
with your boss? 

V: I didn't, but I was witnesses to one. It was funny. It was during the war and you couldn't get 
much in the line of fruit, like bananas and things. You know, they were scarce. And it was 
really funny because one girl came in, she had a banana. [M; Umhm] And another girl went to 
her desk and she took the banana and I'm watching all of this. And the girl that missed the 
banana figured out where it went. So she went and she took it and she ate it and left the skin. So 
one girl's laughing to think she's got the banana, and the other one's laughing because she knew 
she ate it. [Laughing] I thought that was cute. 

Oh, you know what used to happen down in the shipping when I was first down there, paper 
test, and then it went there to ship, um, we had a supervisor. And she was um, shipping stuff out, 
putting the label on it, and she's say, oh, these people always holler there's a shortage, and they'd 
throw them a handful of something extra in there. Then she'd say she didn't have enough of 
whatever it was their order called for. She might have been shy of something, and she would 
give them something else in place of it. [Laughs] And of course we, we couldn't say anything. 
She was the supervisor, we were just the you know, the help, production help. And we'd sit there 
and watch her do this. But it wasn't till I got up on the billing that I realized what a mess she was 
making, because up there you were (—) Like if a customer was paying a bill, and he'd say, he 
said like he received so many of this and so many of that. He returned this and wasn't going to 
pay for it. And she was making all of these extra duties for you upstairs. Down there it was 
funny, but it wasn't when you were on the billing and the receivable end of it. It wasn't funny at 
all. Oh dear. She used to say Ford Motor always crabbed about shortages, and they never said 
anything about an overage. And she'd throw some in. [Laughs] Oh dear! So there's been a lot 
of crazy things happened, but we had fun. 


SIDE ONE ENDS 
SIDE TWO BEGINS 


M: Okay. We're finishing with the second interview. I just wanted to know if you had anything 
else you'd like to say about Sprague's, or ? 


V: Not right off, no. But uh, (—) 

Unknown voice: Would you want to work there? 



V: Yeah, that's what I want to know. Would you like to work there. [Laughs] 

M: I don't know! 

V: So like I say, we had fun. You know, the girls were niee that I eame in eontaet with for the 
most part. But um, hopefully you girls won't have to have jobs in faetories like that. Not with 
your edueation. When we, when we got out of sehool we didn't know we eould go to Normal 
Sehool for eighty dollars. Of eourse we didn't have the eighty dollars. We eould have beeome 
teaehers. [M: Umhm] I said, you know many of times I said I should have been a teaeher, 
beeause that's all I did was train people over and over. They'd eome and go, eome and go, and 
you ended up being a teaeher more or less. And I think that's about it! 

M: Okay. Well thank you. 

V: You're weleomed. 


END OF TAPE 



